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Harris-Ewing. 


Favor Hamilton Fish Resolution in Congress 


Members of the National Woman's Party called on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on April 29 to urge support of Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish's Resolution opposing participation in the Code of 
International Law, recently initiated at The Hague, until the discriminations 
against women in regard to nationality are removed. From left to right: 
Laura Berrien of Georgia, member of the National Council of the Woman's 
Party; Representative Fish of New York, and Mrs. Max Rotter of Wisconsin. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 521 
{House Joint Resolution No. 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by P. Nyz, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House Apri] 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FReperRick W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 


America Issues An Ultimatum 


CTING SECRETARY OF STATE JOSEPH P. COTTON recently 
A issued a statement on The Hague Conference on the Codification of 

International Law, which is of great importance, as indicating the 
official attitude of our Government on the matter of women’s nationality. 
Foreign readers of Equat Rieuts should make sure that their own govern- 
ments are cognizant of Mr. Cotton’s statement, as it may be efficacious in 
bringing the rest of the world up to the standards already accepted theoreti- 
cally by the United States of America. 


Mr. Cotton’s statement follows: 


The Conference at The Hague (at which more than forty nations were 
represented) which took up the Codification of International Law, has ended 
its work. The United States delegates were Messrs. Miller, Hackworth, 
Flournoy and Mrs. Shipley of the State Department, and Mr. Risley of the 
Labor Department. 


The work of the Conference is deemed of real interest and value, but it 
will not result in any convention being signed by the United States or sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its approval. 


It is deemed valuable because it has resulted in the several nations stating 
their views and understanding their differences and realizing that the time is 
not yet ripe for codification of these topics in international law. The Confer- 
ence took up three topics. The first was territorial waters, and there the 
several nations differed radically as to the extent of jurisdiction claimed, so 
no convention was attempted. Likewise as to the second topic, responsibility 
of States, it was found that no basic agreement was possible. The third topic, 
nationality, developed fewer differences, but the convention adopted did not 
meet the views of our delegates, in that it was contrary to two principles 
which are firmly imbedded in our law. First, we have always insisted on the 
complete right of a citizen of any State to expatriate himself and become a 
citizen of a second State on compliance with its laws (that is not the usual 
view of all other nations). Second, we do not in our laws make differences— 
or make few or relatively unimportant differences—as to rights of men and 
women in matters of nationality. While the convention adopted as to nation- 


ality did something which tended to ameliorate the condition of women, it 


did not in our view on the whole offer sufficient advantages to make it 
satisfactory. 


The steps taken by our delegation have had the approval of this depart- 
ment. While it was not deemed advisable to comply with all the requests of 
the women’s organizations as to our tactics in the Conference, nevertheless, 
if I may judge by a letter from their spokesman at the Conference, the course 
taken by our delegation has been enthusiastically approved by them. 


In Every State 


HE Business Women’s Legislative Council of California held its first 
biennial meeting at Sierre Madre recently. The principle action taken 
at that meeting was the adoption of the following resolution: 


“Whereas, the Business Women’s Legislative Council of California main- 
tains that women in the professions, in business and in industry should be 
free to work on the same terms as men; and 

“Whereas, it is opposed to any legislation discriminatory on account of 
sex and holds that all legislation and regulations should be based on the nature 
of the work and not upon the sex of the worker; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the purpose of this organization is and shall be to effect 
and maintain equal opportunity under the law for men and women in the 
business, professional and industrial world; and to oppose discriminatory 
legislation against women engaged in gainful occupations.” 

Addresses were made by the president of the council, Sue Brobst, who is 
also a member of the Soroptomist Club; Hazel Grant, president of the Zonta 
Club of Pasadena; Elizabeth Hayward, president of the California State 
Dietetic Association, also a member of Zonta; Florence M. Bischoff, probate 
court commissioner and past president of the Women Lawyers’ Club; Bertha 
L. Aldrich, president of the Business Women’s City Club and others. 

In the past there have been joint legislative councils of women formed for 
the purpose of imposing upon wage-earning women special regulatory laws. 
These laws have been passed without the consent of women concerned and 
against their wishes. The women concerned are no longer standing by allow- 
ing this to be done. In every State they have become aroused and are 
opposing special labor laws for women. 
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New Jersey Passes Tenth Equal Rights Bill 


HE tenth National Woman’s Party 

Equal Rights bill became a law in 

New Jersey on Monday, April 21, 
1930, when Governor Morgan F. Larson 
signed Assembly Bill No. 94 in the pres- 
ence of Attorney-General William Stevens 
and Leila Enders, New Jersey State 
chairman. 

The bill is truly an Equal Rights meas- 
ure, It renders all persons automatically 
liable for jury service, but makes especial 
provision for little ones who need active 
mothering or fathering. Part of the bill 
reads: “Hereafter a person who has the 
actual physical care and custody of a 
minor child shall be exempt from liability 
to be drawn upon any panel of grand or 
petit jurors returned to any court in this 
State, provided such person shall give 
written notice to the sheriff of the county 


By Leila Enders, 


Chairman, New Jersey Branch, National 
Woman's Party 


of his or her residence that he or she de- 
sires such exemption.” 


Formerly the law exempted mothers of 
minor children from serving on juries, 
and thus the mother of a child up to 21 
years of age could evade jury duty. The 
women objected to this exemption, as- 
serting that the woman whose time is re- 
quired to care for young children may be 
excused by the judge anyway, as any 
citizen may for valid reason. 


The new jury law is the first Woman’s 
Party bill in New Jersey in many years 
to be sponsored by a woman legislator. 
Assemblywoman M. Emma Peters of Ber- 


gen County, a Republican, introduced the 
bill in the Assembly, and it received a 
vote of 48-0. Senator Ralph W. Chand- 
less, also of Bergen County, handled the 
bill in the Senate. Opposition to the bill 
developed there, but one would hardly 
term it deep-rooted or sincere. Senator 
Chandless was given a vote of 13-0 on the 
bill, eleven votes being necessary for its 
passage. 

Another National Woman’s Party bill 
which would have made it a misdemeanor 
for any member of a board of education 
to refuse employment to any teacher sole- 
ly because of marriage was reported out 
of committee, but never came up for a 
vote. This was due to unusual conditions 
which might have made it politically in- 
expedient for Senator Chandless to force 
it this year. 


Women Oppose Participation World Code 


hearing, May 6, before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives to urge that the United 
States should not participate in any way 
in the newly launched Code of Inter- 
national Law, unless Article I is rewritten 


O NE hundred women attended a 


in conformity with the principle of sex 


equality. 

The hearing was called to consider a 
resolution to that end introduced by Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New 
York. Action on the resolution had been 
held over from the previous week until 
the text of the treaty could reach the 
State Department from The Hague. The 
resolution was seconded by Representa- 
tive Ruth Bryan Owen of Florida, an out- 
standing victim of the law which forces a 
woman to take her husband’s nationality. 
She is a member of the committee. 

The United States delegation, which 
was headed by David Hunt Miller, has 
already returned to this country. The 
treaty was not signed by the United States 
because-it contains, among other distinc- 
tions, discriminations against women on 
the question of a woman’s right to her own 
independent citizenship, irrespective of 
marital ties. It was adopted, however, by 
the vote of forty other nations and, unless 
revised, will be the first article of an inter- 
national code of law ever to be in force 
since the world began. 

Further conferences to codify inter- 
national law will soon be called. Women 
hope, by having Congress support the 
Stand taken by the United States dele- 
gation at The Hague, to make sure that 
the United States Government will not 
participate in these conferences until the 
Other nations of the world rescind the 
discriminations against women contained 


in Article I. The United States delega- 
tion recommended to the conference that 
the other nations study the equal na- 
tionality rights principle adopted by the 
Inter-American Commission of women in 
Havana, in February. This principle 
states that, “there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law and practice 
relating to nationality.“ 

The conference at The Hague, however, 
was composed of delegates from countries 
which do not have liberal ideas concern- 
ing women’s rights. And since there was 
disagreement on the only other two ques- 
tions which they had called to codify— 
territorial waters and responsibility for 
damages to foreigners—they were deter- 
mined to launch a world code, even at the 
expense of the women. 

A gallant fight was made by the Femi- 
nists, under the leadership of Doris 
Stevens at The Hague, and Alice Paul 
in Washington, to prevent a world code 
from being launched on the basis of un- 
equal nationality rights between men and 
women. The effort succeeded as far as 
the United States was concerned. 

Mrs. Max Rotter of Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Paul M. Linebarger of Washington, and 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party. Grace Hayes Riley, dean of 
the Washington College of Law—the only 
woman dean of a law school in the United 
States—presented the situation from the 
standpoint of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers. Pearl McCall, assist- 
ant United States attorney, was also one 
of the speakers. 

Green Hackworth, solicitor of the State 
Department and a member of the United 
States delegation to The Hague, was in- 
vited to speak. 


NATIONAL Woman’s Party delega- 
tion on April 29 urged congressional 
support of the Fish resolution. 

The delegation was headed by Mrs. Rot- 
ter and Laura Berrien of Georgia. Ina 
hearing before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, they asked endorsement of the 
stand taken by the United States dele- 
gation at The Hague. 

The sentiment of the committee, which 
was presided over by Representative 
Stephen G. Porter of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man, was for the unanimous endorsement 
of the Fish resolution. Action was held 
over until May 6, so that the text of the 
treaty could be examined by the committee. 

In her speech to the committee, Mrs, 
Rotter pointed out that when the amend- 
ments to the Cable Act—recently passed 
unanimously by the House—are acted 
upon by the Senate. women of the United 
States will then have almost complete 
equality with men as far as nationality 
concerned. 

“We now have the right to our own 
independent citizenship,” Mrs. Rotter 
said. “When the Cable amendments are 
passed, they will remove most of the in- 
equalities in our. American law. The 
United States delegation stood out against 
unequal nationality rights at The Hague. 
Now we want Congress to endorse the 
stand of the delegation and to go on rec- 
ord as refusing the participate in further 
conferences—one of which may be called 
within six months—unless Article I is 
rescinded or the nationality question re- 
opened.” 

Miss Berrien, who is a lawyer, discussed 
the seventeen articles of the nationality 
treaty in detail and answered a number 
of legal questions put to her by the inter- 
ested members of the committee. 
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“The Hague conference voted to post- 
pone consideration of the other two ques- 
tions before them,” Miss Berrien said. 
“We asked them to postpone the question 
of nationality until they had time to con- 
sider the principle of equal nationality 
rights for men and women. Instead they 
launched the world code at the expense of 
the women. The United States was the 
only nation to vote against it, although 


several other nations, who received in- 
structions too late to vote against it, later 
refused to sign the treaty.” 

The members of the delegation included 
Grace Osgood, Hammonton, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Paul Linebarger, Washington; Mabel 
Van Dyke, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman, 
Young Women’s Council of the Woman’s 
Party; Fannie Wolfson, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Agnes T. Wilbur, Falmouth, 


Equal Rights 


Massachusetts; Anna Stannard, Boon. 
ville, New York; Harriet Smith, Milwau. 
kee, Wisconsin; Mrs. Charles Fisher Tay. 
lor, Goldsboro, North Carolina; Sara 
Grogan of Georgia; and Jennie Berliner, 
Nina E. Allender, Sheldon Jackson, and 
Lula Adams of Washington, D. C. 
Representative Fish’s statement on be. 


half of his resolution was quoted in full in 


an editorial in Equat Rieuts last week. 


Doris Stevens Plea for Equality 


SPEAK tonight in behalf of the Inter- 

American Commission of Women of 

which I have the honor to be chair- 
man and its member for the U. S. A. This 
commission is a juridical body, the first 
and only of its kind in history. It was 
created by unanimous resolution of the 
Sixth Pan-American Conference in 1928. 
It represents the twenty-one republics 
of our hemisphere. Each government ap- 
points one woman to represent its coun- 
try. The twenty-one governments have 
charged the commission with the drafting 
of recommendations on international 
measures to improve the status of women. 
It is also entrusted with safeguarding 
the legal position of the women of our 
hemisphere. 

What you do here on the nationality of 
women affects vitally the women of the 
world and therefore us. 

Immediately after our creation we 
undertook as our first research, an in- 
quiry into the status of women in the 
sphere of nationality. We have examined 
the laws of 84 countries on this one point, 
and the results of our study are here be- 
fore you tonight in manuscript form. We 
invite your inspection of these volumes. 

We chose this field, because the League 
of Nations Preparatory Committee had 
decided to attempt to codify law on na- 
tionality, because we wished to collabo- 
rate with you in this new and inspiring 
endeavor. 

To this end the commission appointed 
a Committee on Nationality and the 
status of women, under chairmanship of 
Miss Alice Paul, Doctor of Laws and dis- 
tinguished jurist of the U. S. A. This re- 
port is the result, and its practical out- 
come a proposal of three lines: 


“The contracting parties agree that 
from the going into effect of this 
treaty there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality.” 


The report and draft proposal were 
unanimously adopted by plenary assembly 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women last month in Havana. I have 
come directly from that meeting to your 
conference here, commissioned by my col- 
leagues to ask you to adopt in the Code 
of International Law under discussion 


Remarks Before the Nationality Commit- 

tee of the Conference on the Codification 

of International Law at The Hague 
on April | 


the principle of equality between men and 
women, in the field of nationality em- 
bodied in our draft proposal. 

The distinguished delegate from Chile, 
Dr. Miguel Cruchaga, introduced our pro- 
posal as a new basis of discussion for the 
Nationality Committee. Therefore it is 
before you for consideration. 

We have been warned that no argu- 
ments we may advance and no matter how 
eloquently we may present them, will give 
us a single additional vote in your com- 
mittee. It is impossible for us to know 
whether this is true or not. In case it is, 
however, and because our minutes are so 
precious we shall present to you only 
facts, believing facts to be more powerful 
than arguments. 

When we ask for equal nationality 
rights between men and women we do not 
ask for something new and untried. 
Equality already exists in the national 
law of many countries of the world in one 
or more respects. 

If you will look at Table V which is 
before you in advance proof form taken 
from our report, you will see that in thir- 
teen countries father and mother have 
equal capacity to transmit nationality to 
their child at birth; in eight countries 
the laws between men and women are 
equal in regard to the effect of marriage 
upon nationality; in seven countries there 
is equality between a husband and wife 
in regard to changing nationality after 
marriage; in these same seven countries 
there is equality between a father and 
mother in the capacity to change the na- 
tionality of a minor child; and finally in 
five countries there is complete equality 
between men and women in all matters 
connected with nationality. 

Four of these five countries are on our 
hemisphere: Argentine, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay, and the fifth is the Soviet 
Union. 

It will be seen then that if there is a 
desire to establish equal nationality rights 
between men and women a way can be 
found. 

For example, in the thirteen countries 
which have equality between the father 


and mother in the capacity to transmit 
nationality to their child at birth, each 
one of the thirteen countries has its own 
way of establishing this equality under 
its national laws. Likewise national 
machinery varies greatly in those coun- 
tries which have equality in marriage; 
change of nationality by husband or wife 
after marriage; change of nationality by 
parents; and even in the countries where 
complete equality on all points is estab- 
lished. In other words, if the principle 
of equality for which we ask, is accepted, 
each country may keep all its various de- 
vices, all its individual modes of perfect- 
ing equality. All the elements now in the 
national law could still remain, such as 
effect of domicile, habitual residence, op- 
tion, et cetera. 

The only change would be that all those 
provisions, while remaining intact, would 
apply equally to men and women, The 
principle of equality in nationality on one 
or more points in all these countries we 
repeat, has been perfected. It will be done 
again. And between those countries 
which disregard women’s rights in na- 
tionality and the other pole of those coun- 
tries which give complete equality in all 
respects there is a wide zone with infinite 
variety and degree of distinctions all of 
which, however, march always towards 
equality. Sometimes the steps are slow 
and halting. Sometimes the steps taken 
are swift, as in the case of Turkey and the 
Soviet Union. 

Some delegates have questioned the rela- 
tive merits of the countries from which 
these laws for equality spring. Some have 
even cited their populations numerically 
as compared to the populations of those 


countries where there are distinctions. 
Surely that is no way to judge of the jus- 


tice of a principle or the rightness of a 
law. Alawisa law. Equality is equality 
wherever found and however manifest. 
Since our commission is a juridical com- 
mission whose business it is to investigate 
the law, all States are equal in our sight. 
I believe this is, at least theoretically, a 
basic principle in international law. 
Therefore the comparison between States 
and between populations does not move us. 

You can see that the tables before you 
are but quick graphs of the laws of the 
world. Our report contains in addition 
synopses of the eighty-four laws, in simple 
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form verified in each case by the foreign 
offices of the home governments through 
the medium of the State Department of 
the United States. It contains also au- 
thentie texts in the original and trans- 
lations made with the utmost care. 

Our report will be printed and will be 
available to all foregin offices, univer- 
sities, jurists, and lay people who may 
wish to consult it. It is said by Mr. 
James Brown Scott, president of the 
American Institute of International Law 
and distinguished world jurist, to be a 
great and authoritative contribution to 
the study of international law. You will 
see these are the facts on which we stand. 

The adoption of our principle of 
equality does not result in uniformity. 
However we may feel personally about the 
need for uniformity in nationality from 
the point of view of convenience, of 
beauty, and in fact of plain common sense, 
we women are not yet powerful enough 
to undertake such a task. Equality will 
not bring uniformity. It will merely intro- 
duce into national laws justice to women. 
It will leave all the vagaries of national 
law in other respects as they now stand. 
This seems to us so little to ask. 

Our draft proposal has been endorsed 
by the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law; by 
the National Woman’s Party of the 
U. S. A., a very powerful and influential 
organization which has worked long and 
faithfully for equality in all departments 
of life; and by numerous organizations 
in the United States. 

We beg of you, gentlemen, not to begin 
the codification of international law on 
this subject, by writing into it, in any 
form whatsoever, existing national dis- 
criminations against women, in the face 
of the manifest tendency towards equality 
in nationality throughout the world and 
in the face of the rapidly changing legal 


Britain, whom I have the honor to 


[es Six Point Group of Great 


represent here tonight, would asso- 
ciate themselves cordially with all that 
has been said in expression of apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy done to them by the 
nationality committee and its chairman, 
His Excellency, M. Politis, in giving this 
hearing. 

The Six Point Group has its motto, 
Equality First; it has as its aim, Equal- 
ity. Equality, political, civil, economic, 
between men and women. On the parti- 
cular point which your committee has be- 
fore it, Nationality, we ask for this same 
Equality. 

In my own country there has been sev- 
eral times introduced in the House of 
Commons a bill which would prevent a 
British woman’s losing her British na- 
tionality on marriage with a foreigner. 


position of women. It will do not good to 
adopt something which we do not want. 
Far better to consider further our pro- 
posal than to write a convention which 
we shall subsequently have to work to 
overturn. 

Keeping to my promise that I would 
not present to you any of the beautiful, 
moving, and to us, noble arguments on 
behalf of giving justice in nationality to 
one-half of the human race, I will close 
my remarks with a story which I recom- 
mend to your most profound contem- 
plation. 

When I sailed from New York to come 
to this conference, among the books which 
friends sent me to the boat, to serve 
as recreation was a copy of Milton's 
very moving and tragic poem, “Samson 
Agonistes,” which I had not read for 
many years. To my great astonishment 
I found that all the disasters which over- 
took Samson and Delilah were due to im- 
posing a foreign nationality on Delilah. 
I secured a copy of the Bible from the 
ship’s library to check up the facts. This 
is what I found. Samson was an Israelite 
and worshipped his God Jehovah. Delilah 
was a Philistine and worshipped hers, the 
God Dagon. Under the laws of their time, 
Delilah was obliged to forsake her people 
and to worship Samson’s God. You will 
remember that the Philistines were hard 
pressed by Samson, possessor of a great 
strength. This secret must be ascertained. 
But all wits of the men could not ferret it 
out. And so the counsellors of state, the 
lords and princes of her people, the Philis- 
tines, went to Delilah and plead with her 
to learn and to destroy Samson’s force. 
She refused. They offered her bribes—a 
quantity of money. Still she refused. 
Bribes failing, they told her it was her 
civic duty to stand by her own God and 
her own people. In short, not to respect 
the allegiance which she had acquired by 


“Equality First’ 


Speech by Helen A. Archdale in Behalf 
of the Six Point Group of England Before 
a Special Session of the Nationality Com- 
mittee at the Conference on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law at The Hague 


on April | 


This bill has, in the past, been refused by 
all governments, the reason given being 
that the dominions were not agreed. The 
dominions, when asked, replied that they 
must not move before the Home Govern- 
ment. Now a third obstacle has been 
erected. On March 20 a question was 
asked in our House of Commons as to 
whether the Government would give facili- 
ties for the Nationality bill. “No,” was 
the reply from the Prime Minister. 

I quote from his reply: 

“The question of the nationality of 
married women is to be discussed at 
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her marriage to a foreigner; to disobey 
the law. She struggled between her love 
of country and her love of Samson to 
whom she was deeply attached. 


Finally the appeal to her civic duty 
broke her resistance, and she yielded to 
the pressure of the lawmakers. You know 
the tragedies which followed. In the end 
both Samson and Delilah’s people were 
destroyed. But sadder still, before that 
happened, the love these two people bore 
each other was destroyed. 


Consider well these circumstances. The 
first immoral step was made by the State 
in taking away Delilah’s allegiance to her 
own people. Then the State held its own 
act in contempt. It required her to behave 
as if she were still a Philistine. And for 
doing what in a man would be considered 
noble and patriotic—the fact that he never 
could be put in such a postion by the 
same route, aside—Delilah has been called 
harsh and brutal names through the ages. 


The evil of forced allegiance is as old 
as this Bible story and older. Do you not 
find it sad that the human race learns of 
liberty and freedom of choice so slowly, 
that equality comes so painfully? 

Some of you are impatient to move 
more rapidly toward a more civilized con- 
duct of international affairs in the various 
realms which vitally interest you. So 
are we in this question which so vitally 
concerns women. International law will 
not be civilized unless it includes on equal 
terms all persons in the international com- 
munity, as well as all States. The inter- 
national community is nothing more than 
men, women and children. 


We beg of you to consider well before 
you vote tomorrow what a distinguished 
service you will do for humankind by 
treating us as your peers which we are in 
fact, in spite of a lingering reluctance to 
so consider us. 


the International Conference on the 
Codification of International Law 
now sitting at The Hague. It is per- 
fectly obvious that if this law is to 
be changed it must be done by a Gov- 
ernment bill, after consultation with 
the dominions and arrangements with 
foreign countries.” 

This conference, only three weeks old, 
is already being used as an excuse for 
national inaction. Youth is with us, that 
irresistible force, the rising generation. 
I have received signatures from students 
covering the three opinions by Mr. Mac- 
Donald. They come from London, in Eng- 
land, from the dominions, and from for- 
eigners. They are actual signatures of 
these young women who have taken the 
trouble to express their wishes. 

I make no appeal with examples of hard 
cases. There are uncountable cases of 
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hardship due to a woman’s deprivation 
of nationality rights. I quote none. If no 
woman could be proved to have suffered 
materially from existing conditions of 
deprivation, we of the Six Point Group 
would as uncompromisingly demand re- 
moval of distinction set on sex. 

We know that the position of women is 
degraded and degrading so long as she 
is a separate type of citizen, and always 
an inferior type, and that though perhaps 
no material damage is apparent, the spir- 
itual damage is immeasurable. 

I can make no learned statement on 
existing law, upon the method of change or 


upon the effect of change, I know that the 


principle of equality of status must now 
be admitted in law, national and inter- 
national. 

Some of the delegates to this conference 


in talking to us on this matter of our 
nationality have dismissed our claim for 
equality as visionary. You must face 
facts, they have told us, by which they 
seemed to mean that because existing law 
and existing custom prefer to treat wom- 
an as a child, to deprive her of the rights 
of an adult citizen and because these are 
facts, therefore the only possible line of 
action is to face them. We entirely dis- 
agree. That seems to us a foolish pro- 
ceeding, to stand still facing facts. Facts 
of law and facts of custom are mutable. 
What mankind has made, mankind can 
unmake, can remake. What is this con- 
ference for if it may not move in the 
direction either of making, unmaking, or 
re-making law? 

Our reply is that there is one fact 
which, whether faced, or run away from, 


Equal Rights 


whether attacked or evaded, is unchange- 
able, immutable, and this fact is that 
women have awakened, that they are be- 
coming educated, that they have begun to 
demand equality, that only when that 
equality is attained will they cease de- 
manding. 

We ask of you, delegates to the First 
International Conference for the Codifi- 
cation of International Law, to be wise, 
to grant us an instalment of this equality. 
We know that some of you have a well- 
meant, kindly disposition to give us a 
crumb. We thank you but we uncom- 
promisingly reject any crumb, any slice, 
we only accept the whole loaf of equality. 
We find this equality of nationality well 
expressed in the resolution, offered by 
Monsieur Cruchaga ,and it is that reso- 
lution that we ask, 


New York Women Oppose Mastick Bill 


HAT does the National Wom- 
an’s Party think of the bill 
just signed by Governor 
Roosevelt to give women in mercantile 
establishments a half-holiday on one day 
of the week?” telephoned a New York 
newspaper woman. There was only one 
answer. “The bill does not give women 
a half-holiday.” Instead, if enforced, it 
will cause thousands of women to lose 
their jobs and be replaced by men. It 
amends the existing law by saying that 
any woman working in a mercantile estab- 
lishment may have 78 hours overtime in 
any year, provided that her total employ- 
ment in any week in any such calendar 
year shall not exceed five days or five days 
and a shorter work day of no more than 
four and one-half hours, including such 
overtime employment. In the distribution 
of such overtime, no female shall work 
more than 10 hours in any day nor more 
than five days plus four and one-half 
hours on any sixth day. The interpre- 
tation of this amendment made by the 
department stores is that no female work- 
ing in a mercantile establishment that has 
a working schedule of eight hours a day 
for six days in the week can engage in 
overtime work. The law as amended 
virtually takes away from women work- 
ing in department stores the right to work 
overtime. A companion bill, applying to 
women in factories, was also signed by 
the Governor. 

The National Woman’s Party, together 
with representatives of nearly every im- 
portant organization of wage-earning 
women and individual workers in fac- 
tories and mercantile establishments, ap- 
peared at the legislative hearing in oppo- 
sition to all of the labor bills applying 
to women only before the committee. In 
spite of their protests, the Legislature 
passed Mastick Bill 1217, amended to for- 
bid overtime for women in factories un- 
less a half-holiday is provided for. 
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By Jane Norman Smith 


During the dying hours of the legisla- 
tive session, Mastick Bill, Int. No. 1273, 
applying to women in mercantile estab- 
lishments, was railroaded through. The 
Governor was immediately asked to hear 
the opponents of the two bills. 

The time set came so shortly after the 
passage of the bill that there was insuf- 
ficient time for all of the women’s organi- 
zations opposing the bills to have their 
representatives present. However, they 
permitted the Woman’s Party representa- 
tives to speak for them. 

Jane Norman Smith, Anne Birrell 
Clarke and Jeannette Cortez represented 
the National Woman’s Party. Mrs. May 
Jensen and Mrs. Marie Robinson repre- 
sented several hundred women workers 
in a candy establishment having workers 
coming under both the factory and mer- 
cantile law. 

The Woman’s Party opposed both bills 
on the ground that they apply only to 
women and would deny to women equal 
opportunities with men in earning a 
living. They pointed out that the men’s 
labor unions would refuse to accept either 
an agreement or legal regulation of hours 
which would deny to them the privilege 
of overtime with the extra pay that goes 
with it. A protest was also made against 
the unfair way in which the bill affecting 
women in mercantile establishments was 
railroaded through the Legislature with- 
out giving the women who will be affected 
by it an opportunity to be heard. It was 
pointed out to the Governor that the wom- 
en concerned had not asked for this legis- 
lation and that existing regulatory laws 
have been passed against the wishes of 
the women concerned and over their pro- 
tests; that several groups of women work- 
ers have secured exemption from the law 
forbidding them to work at night and 
other groups are seeking exemption. 


Mrs. Cortez said that she had worked 
her way up in her establishment until she 
has now been made a manager with a 
salary of $75.00 a week ; that it would have 
been impossible for her to have reached 
this position if she had not been allowed 
to work overtime; that all responsible 
positions require considerable overtime, 
and that women cannot hope to retain 
their jobs if they are hampered by over- 
time restrictions which do not apply to 
men, She questioned whether it is the 
intention, as suggested in a statement 
said to have been made by Miss Frances 
Perkins, State Industrial Commissioner, 
to have all married women earning $3,500 
or less go back to their homes. She asked 
how women could ever hope to earn as 
much as $3,500 a year if they are denied 
the right to perform the work required in 
order to secure advancement. The exist- 
ing law, she said, is ridiculous. Under it, 
when she works in the restaurant part of 
her establishment, she comes under the 
nine-hour law for women. When she works 
in the store part, she comes under the 
48-hour law. 


Mrs. Robinson explained the handicap 
the legislation will be to women in the 
mercantile part of the business where she 
is employed and Mrs. Jensen, in behalf of 
several hundred women workers in the 
factory where she is employed, opposed 
both bills. 


At least thirty officers of the principal 
department stores of New York, Buffalo 
and Rochester appeared against the bill. 
Captain William J. Pedrick, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fifth Avenue Association, 
introduced the speakers from this group. 


Maurice Deiches, representing Arnold, 
Constable & Company and Franklin Si- 


‘mon, said: “We may find tomorrow that 


it will be more advantageous to the stores 
to employ male help, although two-thirds 
of the department store employes are now 
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females.” He went on to explain that 
some women employes have reached posi- 
tions carrying salaries ranging from $10,- 
000 to $25,000 a year. These highly remu- 
nerative places might have to be filled by 
men if the women are forced to lay off 
Saturday afternoon when most needed. 


“Why not grant the half-holidays on 
the stagger system with the afternoons 
off scattered over the week?” inquired the 
Governor. 

Mr. Deiches retorted that the expense 
for part-time help that would result would 
make such an arrangement impossible. 
Rather than attempt to do this, he said, 
the stores would be forced to replace their 
women workers with men. 


Michael Schaap, president of Blooming: 
dale’s, assured the Governor that the mer- 
cantile establishments now employ the 
women employees only 48 hours a week. 
New York City stores, he said, close their 
stores all day Saturday during July and 
August, thus working them only 35 hours 
a week during those months. Rest rooms 
are provided and two weeks’ vacation with 
pay given them; that the department 
stores had no desire to exploit their em- 
ployes or to employ them for long hours. 
However, there are many emergencies re- 
quiring overtime employment, among 
them the taking of inventories and prepa- 
rations for seasonal events, which is 
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Part-Time Jobs for Wives 
ARRIED women responsible for the 
care of home and family, but in 
need of bread-winning activities, are fur- 
nished with part-time jobs through the 
efforts of a special office in the Bordeaux 
Trades Chamber (France). Applications 
for employment are much more numerous 
than are the positions available. All part- 
time jobs of a few hours a day are re- 
served for married women, especially 
those with children. Clerical work and 
light factory duties are the chief types 
of employment offered. 


A Woman's Newspaper 
NTIRELY owned by women, to ex- 
press woman’s point of view, yet pro- 
duced through the co-operation of men 
and women, The Call, a daily newspaper 
with headquarters in London, hopes to be- 
gin publishing soon. 

Its founder, Mrs. Colles, with thirty 
years of journalistic experience, has 
planned and dreamed this woman’s paper 
for twenty years. The first practical step 
for its foundation took place last year, 
when plans were drawn up and a few 
Shareholders secured. | 

Speaking at a meeting of The Call, Sir 
Henry Japp, K. B. E., said: 

“I am glad to learn that you are not to 
run your newspaper entirely by women. 


usually done after closing hours. “If you 
sign this bill,” he said, “we won’t be able 


to employ a woman one minute overtime — 


unless we give her a half holiday.” 
Bernard F. Gimbel, of Gimbel Brothers, 
and William J. Wells, vice-president of 
Macy’s, also urged the Governor to veto 
the bill affecting mercantile establish- 
ments. 

Mr. O’Hanlon, of the State Federation 
of Labor, appeared in favor of both bills. 
A representative of the League of Women 
Voters said her ‘organization favored the 


bills. Miss Dewson, of the Consumers’ | 


League, made the principal argument for 
the bills. She had resurrected the three- 
year old “fact-finding survey” of 500 wage- 
earning women made by the Consumers’ 
League, and laid it on the Governor’s desk. 
This was intended to prove that the wom- 
en workers in factories and mercantile 
establishments in New York State want 
a law limiting their hours! Addressing 
the men and women present, Miss Dewson 
said that if the lady manager earning 
$75.00 a week wants to introduce a bill 
exempting women earning $3,500 or over, 
her organization would be for it, as the 
higher paid women were better able to 
take care of themselves than the rank 
and file. Turning to the men, she said: 
„J think the gentlemen will be able to 
adjust their working conditions to the 
new hours regulations.” It might be an 


Feminist Notes 


That would be quite contrary to the idea 
of The Call. The Call is to produce the 
combined thought of man as well as 
woman. It is to demonstrate the good 
effect of co-operation between men and 
women. So it is proposed that in the edi- 
torial and managerial departments the 
work will be done jointly by both sexes. 
In printing the paper the great majority 
must be men, as few women have been 
trained to this work. There would also 
be the difficulty of reconciling the men’s 
unions to admitting women. But that 
will work out harmoniously, as you prove 
to them that you are co-operating with 
them and not supplanting them. You will 
demonstrate to them the real meaning of 
union.” 

The financial plan of The Call is, that 
it is to be owned by many women; it 
hopes for about one million women share- 
holders. No one woman will be allowed 
to dominate the policy of the paper by 
taking a controlling block of stock, as no 
one will be permitted to invest more than 
two hundred pounds in it, that is two hun- 
dred shares. 


Equality in Courtroom 
USTOMS JUDGE GENEVIEVE R. 
CLINE, who believes in equality in 
important things, such as a married 
woman’s domicile, also believes in equal- 


extra expense, she said, to employ part- 
time workers, but she thought that could 
be managed very nicely. If Saturday 
might not be convenient for a half-holi- 
day, perhaps Monday or Thursday would 
do! 

The Consumers’ League has, according 
to its own past testimony, “about two 
thousand members,” none of them wage- 
earners, in the State of New York. 

For years the New York Branch of the 
Woman’s Party has worked unceasingly 
to have all proposed legislation for wom- 
en workers amended to apply to men as 
well as women or defeated. Until this year 
it has carried on its campaign against 
special labor laws for women almost 
singlehanded. If these two laws affect- 
ing women in factories and mercantile 
establishments are enforced, great hard- 
ship will be imposed upon women work- 
ers. However, every additional legisla- 
tive enactment to restrict women workers 
arouses the ire of women concerned. Wom- 
en employed in factories and mercantile 
establishments intend to take a more ac- 
tive part from now on in the fight for 
industrial equality. They realize, at last, 
that this legislation is being used as an 
opening wedge through which the men’s 
labor unions and welfare workers hope 
eventually to include all wage-earning 
women under the rigid restrictions of 
regulatory laws. 


ity in the trifling things. A press dis- 
patch says she has ordered women spec- 
tators in her courtroom to remove their 
hats, just as the men do. 

“Women are not entitled to any more 
privileges than men,” she is reported as 
saying when she ordered the deputy 
marshal to enforce her “hats-off” order 
for women. 

Judge Cline, associate justice of the 
United States Customs Court, is the only 
woman judge in the Federal judiciary, 
although Annabel Matthews as member 
of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals exercises judicial functions on tax 
matters, just as Justice Cline does on 
matters of tariff and other customs ques- 
tions. 


Women Workers Triple 
CCORDING to Frances Perkins, New 
York State Commissioner of Labor, 
the number of women in industry has 
tripled during the last twenty-five years. 
Moreover, Miss Perkins predicts an even 
more rapid increase in the number in the 
future, since changes in machinery and 
the introduction of devices eliminating 
heavy hand labor makes industry so much 
more suitable for women. 
She feels that with the constant in- 
crease of women in industry it becomes 
also increasingly important that women 
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seek and obtain standard wages and re- 
fuse to accept work at reduced salaries 
because they have other sources of sup- 
port. 

Of the 1,500,000 employed women in 
New York State, Miss Perkins says at 
least one-half must support, not only 
themselves, but dependents as well. 


And Daughter 

ISS HOFF of Danville, III., is one 
of the women making the addition 
of “& Daughter” to the name of a business 
firm as common as “& Son.” 

She is a loan expert and a partner in 
the firm of “George S. Hoff & Daughter, 
Realtors.” She is also the only woman 
out of almost 500 secretary-treasurers of 
farm loan association in this country 
holding that position in the National 
Farm Loan Association of the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Louis. 

Her association is the largest in the 
district and her service is to lend money 
to farmers at low rates of interest for 
periods as long as thirty-six years, and, 
of course, to investigate the merits of ap- 
plications for loans. She travels widely 
about her district to study rural condi- 
tions and to secure first-hand knowledge 
to use in consideration of loan applica- 
tion. 

When she was elected to head the Dan- 
ville Real Estate Board in 1926 she was 
the first woman in the United States to 
hold such an office. 


Indian Women’s Movement 
OW that it has partly won its fight 
for a law raising the age of mar- 
riage and forbidding child marriages, the 
All-Indian Women’s Conference will turn 
its attention to other reforms to aid In- 
dian women. The conference led by Lady 
Tata, wife of Sir Dorabji Jamsetji Tata 


of Bombay, the Begum of Bhopal, and 
Lady Sykes, wife of Major-General Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay 
since 1928, has long sought the improve- 
ment of woman’s status, hoping to liberate 
girls and women of India from purdah— 
their exclusion from the sight of men— 
and to place them on a level with the 
women of Europe and America. 

The program for the coming year will 
be the seeking of a revision of inheritance 
laws and abolition of polygamy and 
purdah. Bills granting a widow a share 
in her husband’s property, making better 
provision for women heirs; and the re- 
moval of existing difficulties of adoption 
are now before the Legislative Assembly. 
Efforts are also being made to elect 
women members of the Assembly to lead 
the fight for these measures. 

The Child Marriage Law raised the min- 
imum age of marriage to 14, with a pun- 
ishment of one month imprisonment or a 
fine of $360 for each violation. The cen- 
sus of 1921 showed that there were 250,- 
000 wives and widows in India under 5 
years old, and 2,000,000 under 10 years. 
The same report showed that about 40 
per cent. of Indian girls between the ages 
of 10 and 15 were married. 

Lady Tata believes that one of the 
great needs is more women’s colleges and 
training schools. She mentions the good 
work of the Women’s University in Bom- 
bay Presidency, which is run entirely by 
Indians under Professor Karve, who has 
devoted his whole life to the school, The 
school has been recognized by the Govern- 
ment and its degrees are equal to govern- 
mental degrees. 


County Coroner 
CCORDING to the Medical Woman’s 
Journal, Illinois has a woman county 
coroner. 


Equal Rights 


Honorable Member 

HE appointment of the first woman 

Senator, Cairine Rhea Wilson, to the 
Canadian Senate, has outwardly little af- 
fected the even tenor of the upper Cham- 
ber’s way, save to change the age-old and 
traditional “Honorable gentlemen,” used 
by the Speaker in addressing the Senate, 
to “Honorable members.” 


But while the mere form is practically 
unchanged, the Honorable Cairine Wil- 
son’s appointment has a great significance 
in its evidence of another victory for 
women in their fight for equal suffrage. 


When Senator Wilson made her maiden 
speech on February 25 the usually 
“sparsely settled” galleries of the Senate 
were filled. 


Speaking in French, she thanked the 
Government for the honor conferred on 
her as “a representative of the women of 
Canada,” and gave full credit for her ap- 
pointment to the five women, Judge Emily 
F. Murphy, Nellie F. McClung, Louise C. 
McKinney, Henrietta Muir Edwards, and 
Irene Parlby, who took the plea for the 
admission of women to the Senate to the 
highest court, His Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil. 


Mrs. Wilson reminded critics of wom- 


en’s entrance in public life that 4,000 


years ago, Deborah judged Israel, and al- 
though women have made great strides 
since then, “not one of us aspires to such 
a position.” 

Mrs. Wilson began her political activi- 
ties in 1921. She is honorary president 
of the National Federation of Liberal 
Women, and former president of both the 
Ottawa Liberal Women’s Club and the 
Women’s Canadian Club. Her father was 
a Senator, and her husband, Norman Wil- 
son, a member of Parliament. 


News from the Field 


New Headquarters Manager 

ERTRUD PAYNE has taken charge 

of the management of Alva Belmont 
House, national headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. Mrs. Payne has 
had much experience in managing homes 
and restaurants, having come to the 
Woman’s Party from the Ugly Duckling, 
a Washington tea room. 

Edith Ainge of Jamestown, New York, 
managed Alva Belmont House tempo- 
rarily after the resignation of Louise 
Weir. 


Tea for Mrs. Dougherty 
RS. JOHN ALLEN DOUGHERTY 
was the guest of honor at a tea 
given at Alva Belmont House by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party on May 7. Mrs. Dough- 
erty has recently returned from China, 
and told of her experience there. Mrs. 


Paul Linebarger, whose husband was a 
judge in China for years, is chairman of 
the Social Committee of the Branch, and 
was hostess at the tea. 


Cable Amendments to Be Voted Soon 


HE Senate is expected to act soon on 


the Cable amendments removing one 
discrimination against women in nation- 
ality laws and facilitating the repatria- 
tion of American women who lost their 
citizenship by marriage to aliens prior to 
the passage of the Cable Act of 1922. 
Details of the amendments attached by 
the Senate Committee on Immigration to 
the bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives are not yet available, as the 
committee’s report is not written as 
Equa. Ricuts goes to press. One of the 
amendments, however, provides that the 
alien husband of a citizen of the United 
States may enter this country without 


regard to the immigration quota of his 
country. Under present law the wife of 
a citizen of the United States has non- 
quota status like this. 

All the amendments attached by the 
Senate committee deal with immigration 
and not with the nationality of married 
women. They have been passed by the 
Senate separately, but were attached to 
the Cable bill to facilitate their adoption 
by the House of Representatives, it is 
understood. If the Senate passes the 
Cable bill in this form, conferees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
will have to work out the differences. 
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